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A study was made of curriculums in community development offered by colleges 
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and six conducted training; two offered undergraduate and graduate preparation, six 
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PREFACE 



It has been some time since tie Tocqucville wrote about "these peculiar 
Americans who, when a citizen conceives of some need which is not being met, 
cause a committee to come into existence, "and then the committee begins func- 
tioning on behalf of that need and you won’t believe this— but it is true— all of 
this is done without reference to any bureaucrat. All of this is done by the pri- 
vate citizens of their own initiative.” All of what he observed in America in 1830 
is equally true of America in the last half of this century and more particularly, 
with some paraphrasing, could be said of that area of human endeavor which we 
call Community Development. 

Contrary to what the writer has heard from a limited few individuals whom 
he would choose to call either misinformed or illinformed, Community Develop- 
ment is a fairly lusty infant in the world today. In fact, it has moved out of a 
formative stage toward a position in which certain signs of maturity seem to be 
emerging. It may be true, as Alderfer has pointed out, that: 

Most of us will admit that community development has not yet 
achieved a specific professional discipline like some of the established 
professions and fields of learning. It is a curious, but for our time, a 
uniquely challenging emergent profession. The community development 
worker functions differently from a specialist because he is concerned 
with the whole spectrum of community life. 1 

Even so, at least one university in the U.S. offers a curriculum of advanced 
education in Community Development for which a Master’s degree is granted 
upon the completion of sixty semester hours of interdisciplinary studies and in 
which the department offers forty-eight semester hours of course work in Com- 
munity Development per se. Fourteen individuals have earned the Master’s de- 
gree in this program in the last three years. Another acquaintance of the writer 
has an advanced degree which he reports as: "Ph.D. in Rural Sociology (Com- 
munity Development).” Since the time of the Lackey Report (in I960) which 
reported on academic programs in twelve institutions and even during the period 
of time in which the present report was being prepared and completed several 
new departments and services in Community Development at the university and 
college level have been either instituted or reorganized. In addition to all of this, 
the stream of letters from interested individuals who want to do advanced study 
in Community Development, from both domestic and foreign sources, is not 
only constantly expanding but has reached rather generous proportions. Without 
attempting to ascertain the causes for this continually expanding interest in and 
desire for advanced study in Community Development, the writer merely wishes 
to explore the opportunities available for the study and observation of Com- 
munity Development. 



’E. G. Alderfer. Some Applications, Patterns and Premises of Community Development in Latin America . Paper pre- 
sented to SEATO CD Seminar in Bangkok, Thailand, July 1965. 






In the foreword of the Lackey Report, which will be quoted in more detail 
later on, there was reference to the fact that: "Community Development in the 
American universities has been for some time not only a growing activity but 
one whose bounties, purposes, and methods have been exasperatingly ambigu- 
ous.” What was true about this ambiguity is no less true now after seven years. 
All sorts of activities, programs, and approaches to community work are called 
Community Development. King includes under the term "Community Develop- 
ment” the community work of which de Tocqueville spoke, the "Community 
Organization” to which social workers refer as well as the "Community Action” 
of the so-called Anti-Poverty programs. 2 At the same time, one might very well 
consider the "definition to beware of’ cited by Du Sautoy, "Community Develop- 
ment is an action taken by any agent and primarily designed to benefit the com- 
munity.” 3 There are those, however, who would uphold the virtue of ambiguity 
as Professor Lucien W. Pye has done: 

Community Development, like any political objective worthy of 
wiue support, can mean many things to many people. Indeed, it would 
seem that one of the problems of community development is that it 
does not as yet mean enough different things to enough different people. 

The political leaders of those underdeveloped countries which have for- 
mally accepted the desirability of community development programs ap- 
pear to recognize this problem and also the virtues of ambiguity. For as 
skilled politicians they know full well that excessive precision in pro- 
claiming ends and means can lead to exclusiveness and even isolation, 
whiie an appropriate degree of fuzziness can open the doors to the many. 
Thus, for these politicians we can usually get a general sense of the im- 
portance of community development but not a very precise or rigorous 
definition of it.‘‘ 

Paiva, and others like him, may be removing some of this ambiguity when they 
bring together compilations of the contents of various curricula and service pro- 
grams. 
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Goals and Objectives of Community Development 

L The meeting of individual needs and the improving of social, economic, 
and cultural conditions in the community to maximize opportunities for 
growth and development. 

2. The integration of individuals, groups, and communities into a national 
community for the individual country’s enrichment. 

3- The planning, implementation, and co-ordination of different services and 
the integration of such programs for meeting total needs of the com- 
munity. 



•Clarence King. Working With People in Community Action. New York: Association Press, 1965 p. 13 & R 

Peter Du Sautoy. The Organization oj a Community Development Program. London: Oxford University Press 
1962 (p. 129). . ' 



♦Lucien W. Pye, Professor of Political Science, Center for International Studies, MIT, "Community Develop- 
ment as a Part of Political Development”, Community Development Review, No. 8, ICA/W March 1958, p. 1. 
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4. Educating of individuals, groups, and communities for change. 

5. Education of individual capacity for solving problems and an increasing 
competency for continuing to learn from experiences for solving newer 
problems. 

6. Education for self-help, initiative and local leadership. 

7. Education for citizenship. 

8. The democratic involvement of the whole community in meeting needs. 5 

-It should also be observed that the written descriptions people submit are often 
not descriptive of actual operations. Thus, we might say that when we cloak our - 
virtues in ambiguity there is a danger that Community Development may, be- > 
come, if it has not already done so,- a catch-all or an umbrella under which any 
number of programs, projects, activities, and movements without a home, may 1 i > 
be assembled. 

One purpose of this report is to present a brief, if however incomplete, picture 
of what colleges and universities in the U.S. known to have an interest in Com- 
munity Development academic programs, are doing about it. 

As the report will reveal, there exist some academic programs in Community 
Development which lead to a degree. In other cases the college and university 
effort is directed to the end that services to communities are the major effort. The 
content of the curriculum and the types of services rendered in themselves con- 
tribute further to the confusion and ambiguity mentioned previously. 

But it is not in content alone that problems arise. The methods themselves 
should be as varied as the content. King, for instance, says: 

The process of stimulating and organizing a community for action is 
older than history and has been practiced in many nations. Moses was 
adept at it, and so was Gandhi. It is a difficult art. No one has yet de- 
duced from it a dependable set of scientific principles which can be 
taught by lectures or memorized from books. It must be learned by do- 
ing. Those most proficient in it have never stopped to record and analyze 
how they got their results. They have worked intuitively and probably 
could not explain exactly why or how they have proceeded. 6 

Or as he later explains: 

Almost without exception, village workers are trained in agriculture, 
cooperatives, cottage industry, adult literacy, home economics, and in 
other "content” fields of instruction. While there is widespread under- 
standing of the need to train workers to help villagers acquire attitudes, 
concepts, and skills of effective participation in community . problem 
solving, i.e., the process of working with people in programs of planned change, 
little or nothing is done about it. In effect, the training of multipurpose 
extension workers is confined to the technical skills . . . The case study 

5 Paiva, J.F.X. A Comparative Study of Community Development and Community Organization with Implications for 
Training ; Unpublished Research Project, University of Missouri. August 1963, pp. 37-38. 

6 op. cit. pp. 14 & 15. 
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method is a relatively new one in the underdeveloped countries. The 
threat that seems to be implied to trainers who depart from the tradi- 
tional lecture method to do more creative teaching seems to be as great 
in these countries as it is on American campuses . 7 

In the "Field Training Guide” for the Philippines’ Community Develop- 
ment program, still another facet of the concern relative to the curriculum is 
voiced, 

Subjects can be delineated according to topical areas of knowledge or according 
to functional problems to be dealt with. It shows that informal adult edu- 
cation is functional and is concerned with solving the real-life problems 
of people not merely with abstract knowledge. An example is "Getting 
Along With Others” instead of "Principles of Applied Psychology .” 8 

When examining the curriculum of Community Development one frequently 
encounters a reference to a so-called "Interdisciplinary Approach.” In considering 
the content of the curriculum it is easy to become enamored with the interdis- 
ciplinary philosophy. But a distinction must be made as to whether this is merely 
presenting compartmentalized courses in several disciplines which may never 
mention Community Development during their entire length or whether an in- 
tegrated approach is used. Unless the study in other disciplines is somehow made 
in such a way that its relevance and application to Community Development is 
constantly brought out, we may well raise the question as to whether there is 
any basis upon which to substantiate the choices of courses in this discipline as 
opposed to some others. We may well be duplicating the situation that was gen- 
eral in the early days of Community Development training where the Community 
Development worker was referred to as a "multipurpose” worker. Whereas then 
he was a multipurpose worker with respect to skills, we may be only reversing 
the direction and now attempting to be making him a multipurpose worker in 
general disciplines, thus failing to recognize that his basic involvement is neither 
with disciplines nor skills but the educational component of his responsibility. 

Another dimension of Community Development that might conceivably be 
developed, is suggested by J. Martin Klotsche, chancellor of the University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee: 

"The University should do for the urbanized areas what the land 

gram coilegLa nave uoilC for 'The tuition’s farm population, taking the 

knowledge of a scholar into the community and extending the outreach 
of its influence to all phases of urban life. . .Neither the complexity nor 
the controversial nature of many of our urban problems should deter 
universities from developing new techniques and approaches. Creative 
innovation, rather than the performance of routine urban services is the 
special role of the university in urban extension.”” 

7 op. cit. p. 150. 

8 PACD, Curriculum and Methods . Manila: Prcsidcntal Assistant- for Community Development, 1965. 

^Quoted from a report on Experimental Programs Assisted by the Ford Foundation, Urban Extension, October 

1966, p. 1. 
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But with all our reservations about and our awareness of the areas in which 
we can be of service, we need to observe certain cautions as each of the previously 
quoted individuals has indicated. We need to make certain that there is a dif- 
ference between helping people to help themselves and merely assisting in the 
development of activities which may or may not make a contribution to their 
overall well-being. There may be considerable virtue in acquiring broad funds of 
knowledge in several disciplines and there certainly is a need for any practitioner 
of Community Development to possess a breadth of perspective. But we do need 
to know how to identify the patterns of social behavior which enter the develop- 
ment process without at the same time forcing on others our own food habits,' 
child rearing methods, or medicines. Dr. Carl Taylor used to say in his lectures 
and his discussions of Community Development that we Americans need to have 
a clearer knowledge of exactly what it was that has helped us grow and develop 
as a people and a nation and why we think and act and feel the way we do. Not 
so that we can transplant these theories and practices of ours lock, stock and bar- 
rel, but so that we can be in a better position to help other people and other 
peoples to analyze themselves. 

There seem to be two paramount needs in the development of curriculum for 
Community Development. Previous to establishing courses of study and activities 
for implementation there seems to be a need to examine and remove, if possible, 
some of the ambiguities in the use of the term Community Development. While 
it will always be involved in considerable difference of interpretation, at least 
some decision can be made as to which of the theoretical levels to which Sanders 10 
refers is the one to which we subscribe. It would seem that there could be some 
agreement as to whether it is the practitioner’s theory of which we are primarily 
concerned or whether it is that of the social science discipline focusing "with a 
somewhat detached eye upon community development.” Essentially what this 
demands of those who are to plan for and teach Community Development 
courses is to decide upon the objectives of the curriculum. If the decision is made 
that the curriculum is to be directed toward preparing the practitioner, then the 
understandings, the attitudes, and the skills upon which that curriculum is based, 
will take one direction. If, however, the theoretical level at which Community 
Development is approached is that of a social science discipline, then our under- 
standings and possibly even our attitudes and skills, will take a different direc- 
tion. In any event, however stated, unless those objectives are stated in behavioral 
terms, the "theories going into the main stream of community development will 
continue to reflect the uncoordinated state of the social sciences.” 

Once having removed at least the major ambiguities and having reached 
some area of understanding about our objectives the logical sequence would de- 
mand the establishment of the curriculum content itself. Here we need to look 
at the alternatives. Logically, there should develop from the objectives a sequence 
of courses each of which will make its contribution toward the development of 



,0 Irvin T. Sanders. "Theories of Community Development”, Community Development Review. No. 9, June 1958, 
p. 29. 
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one or more understandings or attitudes or skills. Often, however, in the develop- 
ment of curricula we see only a hodge-podge of courses, activities, and experi- 
ences which may or may not produce an individual capable of doing the work 
which the statement of objectives seems to indicate he should. While this has 
been endemic to the development of curriculum in other fields, there is no rea- 
son why a newly developing discipline such as Community Development should 
start out with this burden. Too, we should make sure that in the implementa- 
tion and development of course sequences we do not arrive at a situation where 
we have an accumulation of individuals who have done advanced studies in other 
fields and who want to use the Community Development course as a forum to 
expound the knowledge which they have accumulated from studying in these 
specialized areas rather than teaching a course which is Community Development 
per se. Otherwise, we will have the courses and the individuals who teach them 
going in all directions without reference to the objectives but proceeding general- 
ly from "unwarranted assumptions to foregone conclusions.” Should the curri- 
culum and teaching that accompanies it follow this direction, the best we can 
hope for is widely dispersed efforts, all done in the name of Community De- 
velopment, which lead nowhere and which some future "crash” program, financed 
either by the government or foundations, will have to try to correct. 

A beginning needs to be made. The place to start seems to be to examine 
what the various curricula now provide. This leads to future inquiries, investi- 
gations of what is taught, how it is taught, evaluation of what is taught, and an 
evaluation of the relevance of all the preceding, to stated objectives, the theoreti- 
cal levels, and the needs of the field. 
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